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An effective cleaning program is the 
heart of sanitation in a food plant be- 
cause, to a great extent, many of the 
quality factors of processed foods are 
determined by the cleanliness of the sur- 
roundings in which they are prepared. 


Many of the products handled in food 
plants are highly perishable, and must 
be protected from contamination by 
microorganisms if good quality is to be 
maintained. Contamination of food by 
microorganisms readily occurs in dirty 
equipment, especially when decomposing 
debris is present. This hazard can be 
eliminated by cleaning. 


Cleaning may be considered in terms 
of physical, chemical, and bacteriological 
characteristics. 


Physical cleanliness means the absence 
of visible product waste, foreign matter, 
and slime. In most cases, the presence of 
slime can be determined by dragging the 
fingers over the cleaned surface—which 
will feel slippery if contaminated by 
slime. 

Chemical cleanliness means freedom 
from undersirable chemicals. Contami- 
nation may occur from cleaning com- 
pounds or germicides left on equipment 
because of inadequate rinsing following 
cleaning. 

Bacteriological cleanliness of the proc- 
essing lines implies reasonable freedom 
from spoilage bacteria as well as from 
organisms that reflect upon the general 
sanitary condition of the plant. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The proper beginning to any canning 
plant sanitation and cleaning program is 
a complete plant survey by a qualified 
and experienced technician in the field of 
chemical cleaning and sanitizing. Too 
often, the plant superintendent who is 
already loaded down with labor and pro- 
duction problems, is also given the re- 
sponsibility of supervising the cleaning 
program. Sanitation suffers when no 
qualified person is delegated to super- 
vise the work. 


A well organized plant cleaning pro- 
gram normally consists of two parts: the 
thorough and regular cleanup at.the end- 
of-the-day or of the shift, and the con- 
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tinuous cleanup which is done throughout 
the processing period. 


Whenever possible, it is best that a 
special crew be used for the major clean- 
up job at the end-of-the-day. Production 
workers are too often tired and somewhat 
disinterested at this point and may be in- 
clined to slight this work in order to get 
out more quickly. The people doing this 
work should be thoroughly instructed in 
proper methods of cleaning, the use of 
special equipment and cleaning aids, and 
the dangers involved in improper use of 
these materials and equipment. 


Sufficient personnel should be provided 
in each department to take care of the 
cleaning problems. Maintenance clean- 
ing personnel should be furnished with 
tools such as brooms, shovels, carts, 
hoses, and nozzles. Individual hoses 
should be located so that they are con- 
venient to the areas where waste and 
spillage occur, allowing some cleanup any 
time the line shuts down. 


The continuous cleanup which goes on 
throughout the plant all day does much 
to prevent food wastes and debris from 
cluttering up the machinery and equip- 
ment and helps to eliminate contamina- 
tion of the finished product. It also re- 
duces greatly the heavy cleaning load 
which remains at the close of the shift. 
Some plants have adopted slogans such 
as, “Work Clean and Clean While You 
Work’’, with good results. 

A well balanced cleaning program for 
a canning plant should include a heavy 
duty alkaline cleaner, a moderate and a 
mild alkaline cleaner, a chlorinated deter- 
gent, a mild organic acid detergent, a 
heavy duty (inhibited, mineral) acid, and 
proper sanitizing compounds. 


SELECTING A DETERGENT 


Detergent chemistry is a very complex 
subject and is made more so by the con- 
tinual development and application of 
new materials. Some of the character- 
istics which are important to consider in 
the selection of a detergent for any speci- 
fic cleaning job are: 


1. EMULSIFICATION — The mechanical 
action of breaking up fats and oils into 
very small particles which are uniformly 
mixed with the water used. 


2. SAPONIFICATION—The chemical re- 
action between an alkali and an animal 
or vegetable fat which produces soap. 


3. WETTING — Lowering the surface 
tension of the water by breaking the lines 
of force, thus greatly increasing the abil- 
ity of the water to contact all surfaces. 


4, PENETRATION—The action of a liquid 
entering into porous materials through 
cracks, pinholes, and small channels. This 
action may be considered a part of wet- 
ting since it is necessary to have good 
wetting action to have good penetration. 


5. DEFLOCCULATION OR DISPERSION — 
The action of breaking up aggregates or 
floes into individual particles. 


6. SUSPENSION—The action which sup- 
ports insoluble particles in a solution. 


7. PEPTIZING—The physical formation 
of colloidal solutions from soils which 
may be only partially soluble. This is 
very important in the removal of protein 
soils which are partially insoluble. 


8. RINSEABILITY — This is dependent 
upon proper performance in most of the 
preceding categories and is extremely im- 
portant. 


9. SEQUESTRATION—T he removal or in- 
activation of water hardness constituents 
by the formation of a soluble complex 
or chelate. This function softens water 
without objectionable precipitation. 


10. RESISTANCE TO CORROSION—Ability 
of the cleaner to protect the surface of 
metals. 


Water is the common cleaning medium 
used in the food processing field. Any 
chemicals which are used are added sim- 
ply to assist the water in doing a more 
effective and more efficient cleaning job. 
A careful analysis of the water used for 
cleaning is therefore necessary and 
should be a part of every plant sanitation 
survey. Since much of the usefulness of 
the cleaning compound is consumed in 
conditioning the cleaning water, it is 
often economical to soften that: part of 
the supply used in areas where extensive 
cleaning operations are required and 
where alkaline films may be deposited 
from the rinsing operations. 


The newer, chlorinated cleaning com- 
pounds are coming into wide use in the 
field of canning plant sanitation. The 
incorporation of chlorine in the cleaner 
greatly increases its ability to solubolize 
protein soils — particularly those which 
have been bonded to the surface of equip- 
ment through drying and the application 
of heat. While no bactericidal values are 
claimed for these compounds, they un- 
questionably do effect a reduction of the 
bacterial load in the washing solutions 
and are helpful in reducing slime and 
mold growths. 


The application of high pressure, jet 
cleaning to the canning field is not new. 
However, the use of hydro-steam clean- 
ers in which the steam serves to provide 
both high temperatures and high veloci- 
ties is increasing rapidly. In many cases, 
a properly balanced detergent is intro- 
duced into the system to improve the 


cleaning action. High pressure cleaning 
must be done carefully in order to avoid 
damage to delicate machinery but it does 
make possible thorough cleaning of areas 
which are next to impossible to clean by 
any other method. 


IN-PLANT CHLORINATION 


Probably the most important single 
step which can be taken to improve the 
cleaning and sanitizing in a canning 
operation is the introduction of /n-Plant 
Chlorination. 


This involves the installation of pro- 
portioning equipment which injects a 
chlorine compound into the water supply 
to the areas and equipment in the plant 
which are subject to odor, slime, and bac- 
terial problems. 


1—Chlorine residuals of between 2 and 
5 ppm at the point of water application 
are generally adequate to prevent the 
development of slime and the growth of 
bacteria during operating periods. 


2—During cleanup, these residuals may 
be increased to from 10 to 20 ppm to give 
the plant a germicidal treatment. 


3—After the cleanup, all the water 
lines must be bled of the high residual 
chlorine before operations are resumed. 


4—The level of chlorine to be main- 
tained depends largely on the types of 
food handling equipment used and the 
operating schedule. If operations are 
nearly continuous, about 5 ppm is gen- 
erally required to give the proper re- 
sults; if operations are light, 2 ppm may 
be sufficient. It is not possible to recom- 
mend a standard residual which will ap- 
ply in all cases because some types of 
equipment are harder to keep clean than 
others. 


5—When In-Plant chlorination is prac- 
ticed, bacterial slime and objectionable 
odors are inhibited and the plant can be 
maintained in a cleaner condition with 
less effort and less cleanup time. 


6—When chlorinated water is used for 
cooling cans, there is less danger of spoil- 
age from recontamination after process- 
ing. 

The following products can be canned 
without danger of off-flavor or damage 
to color provided that the chlorine re- 
sidual does not exceed 5 ppm, that all 
phenol materials are eliminated from the 
plant, and that unchlorinated water is 
used for making syrups and brines: 
apples, strawberries, apricots, aspara- 
gus, green beans, lima beans, beets, car- 
rots, cherries, corn, figs, grapefruit juice, 
orange juice, freestone peaches, cling- 
stone peaches, pears, peas, pineapple 
juice, sweet potatoes, pumpkin, Italian 
prunes, spinach, tomato juice, and fruit 
nectars. 

Under average operating conditions, 
low concentrations of chlorine are not 
corrosive to either the equipment or the 
cans. In some cases, corrosion is reduced 
through the elimination of slime which 
allows corrosive action to occur under- 
neath it. 
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Chlorination of the cooling canal is be- 
coming pretty much standard practice 
throughout the canning industry. Main- 
taining a chlorine residual of from 1 to 
2 ppm is satisfactory to keep the bacteria 
down. The concentration should never 
ke allowed to go over 10 ppm because of 
possible damage to the cans. 

In preparing a cooling canal for chlori- 
ration, it should be first cleaned and 
flushed free of all organic matter and 
scum. An effort should be made during 
operation to kep dirt and other extrane- 
ous matter from entering the canal since 
most of this material will consume some 
quantities of chlorine. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF MATERIALS 

Chemical sanitizers used in the sanitiz- 
ing of food processing equipment must 
meet certain qualifications and stand- 
ards: 

1—They must be non-toxic in use dilu- 
tions. 

2—They must possess high germicidal 
efficiency, particularly against the heat 
resistant organisms. 

3—They should be non-corrosive to 
equipment in use dilutions. 

4—They should be readily soluble in 
hot or cold water. 


5—They should be active at wide 
ranges of temperature. 


6—They should be economical to use. 


The liquid sodium hypochlorites meet 
these requirements unusually well and 
are very effective in helping to meet the 
sanitation problems in the canning in- 
dustry. 


Quaternary ammonium compounds are 
also used in the canning industry. Their 
useful applications tend to be specialized 
and their bacteriostatic qualities make 
them particularly useful in odor control 
and the prevention of mold growths. 


Development of more effective cleaners 
and sanitation methods, improved sani- 
tary design of processing equipment, and 
an enlightened attitude and great effort 
on the part of responsible people in the 
industry has resultsd over the past few 
years in tremendous progress and the 
raising of sanitation level in canning 
operations. 


CANCO CONSUMER AD 
TO FEATURE CANS FOR FISH 


The modern tin can, which has opened 
vast new consumer markets for the fish- 
ing industry, will be featured in the fifth 
advertisement of American Can Com- 
pany’s 1956 consumer ad series. 

Scheduled to appear in the August 13 
issue of “Life” and the August 25 issue 
of “Saturday Evening Post”, the ad will 
highlight the Canco oval, the company’s 
trademark, “the symbol that links the 
bounty of the sea to American consum- 
er’s pantry shelves.” 

The four-color ad will feature pictures 
of a purse seiner, which is used by sal- 
mon, tuna, sardine, herring and other 
fishermen, and a kitchen scene in a typi- 
cal American home showing mother and 
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young daughter putting away the gro- 
ceries that include cans of fish. 

Other panels of the ad will show Canco- 
ceveloped machinery designed to fill and 
close cans under vacuum, and Louis G. 
Germain, district supervisor of technical 
service at Canco’s northwest district lab- 
oratory at Seattle, Wash. Germain, a 22- 
year Canco veteran, is one of many spe- 
cialists who help the fishing industry 
produce better products. 

Another two-page spread, in which the 
Life-Post advertisement will be featured, 
will appear in several of the leading gro- 
cery publications during August, accord- 
ing to F. G. Jewett, Canco’s advertising 
manager. 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
FROZEN CONCENTRATE 
HANDLING 


A special Florida Canners Association 
committee to survey frozen concentrate 
handling procedures has been appointed 
by Ansley Watson, of the Pasco Pack- 
ing Company, Dade City, President of the 
Association. 

The committee, which is headed by 
Harold C. Emerson, of Minute Maid Cor- 
poration, was formed for the purpose of 
devising ways and means for improving 
the storage and transportation of frozen 
concentrates. The trade will be advised 
of committee findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

Members of Mr. Emerson’s committee 
include: Robert W. Mairs, Winter Garden 
Growers Cooperative; C. Howard Sweatt, 
Fosgate Citrus Cooperative; W. J. Hart, 
Florida Food Products; R. F. Dickinson 
and W. G. Mitchell, Pasco Packing Com- 
pany; R. W. Kilburn, Florida Citrus Can- 
ners Cooperative; C. H. Brokaw, Minute 
Maid Corporation; Edwin A. Olson, 
Libby, McNeill and Libby; Dick Gelin, 
Birds Eye Division, General Foods Cor- 
poration. 


BLACKBERRY GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announced July 31 a proposed amend- 
ment to USDA grades for canned black- 
berries and other similar berries such as 
boysenberries, dewberries, and loganber- 
ries. 

The proposed amendment would pro- 
vide for the following changes in the 
recommended minimum drained weight 
requirements for canned blackberries: 8 
ounce, no change; No. 303, Heavy Sirups 
%4 oz. less, Light Sirup and Water % oz. 
less; No. 2, Heavy Sirups % oz. less, 
Light Sirup and Water % oz. less; No. 
10, Heavy Sirups 1 oz. less, Light Sirup 
and Water 4 ozs. less; No. 10 (heavy 
pack), no change. 

Other minor changes are to alter the 
format of the effective grade standards. 


Interested persons have until October 
3, 1956 to submit views or comments on 
the proposed amendment to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
cule, Washington 25, D. C. 
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AGRICULTURE 


PLANTING APPLES 
IN “HEDGEROWS” 


Setting dwarf apple trees in “hedge- 
rows” for increased efficiency in spraying 
with modern air-blast equipment and 
greater convenience in pruning and har- 
vesting is attracting the attention of 
fruit growers. 


How dwarfing rootstocks are used to 
limit tree growth for this purpose is 
demonstrated in test plantings at the 
New York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 


Yields of individual trees are reduced 
by dwarfing, but the larger number of 
trees to the acre and the greater conveni- 
ence in orchard operations offset this 
effect, says Professor Karl D. Brase, Sta- 
tion pomologist. The trees in this experi- 
ment are only six years old so no reliable 
yield figures are yet available. The ex- 
periment is being continued until the 
trees reach maturity and yields can be 
measured. 


The truly dwarfing rootstocks are not 
practical for commercial orchards be- 
cause trees grown on them must be sup- 
ported by stakes or a trellis, explains 
Professor Brase. Two methods of propa- 
gating dwarf apple trees that do not re- 
quire any support have been developed at 
the Experiment Station. In both methods 
regular seedling rootstocks are used, 
with cions of dwarfing stocks budded or 
grafted onto them and the desired vari- 
ety budded onto the dwarfing interstock. 


“Dwarf trees can be grown cheaper by 
these methods than on the dwarfing root- 
stocks,” says the Station scientist, adding 
that. “the resulting trees have good 
anchorage and strong trunks that do not 
require any special support in the or- 
chard.” 


Northern Spy and Red Delicious on 
dwarfing interstocks can be set ten feet 
apart in the row with rows twenty feet 
apart. 


“This means 218 trees to the acre,” con- 
tinues Brase. “Golden Delicious, MeIn- 
tosh, and Rome Beauty trees can be 
spaced eight feet apart in the row with 
rows twentv feet apart, giving 278 trees 
to the acre.” 


Detailed information about “hedge- 
row” planting of apple trees may be ob- 
tained upon request to the Experiment 
Station. 


PDT LOSING OUT 
AGAINST CABBAGE PESTS 


Cabbage worms seem to be developing 
immunity against DDT. A steady decline 
in the effectiveness of DDT for control- 
ling these pests has been noted during 
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the decade that the material has been 
available. 


The cabbage looper particularly has 
become more resistant to DDT, with the 
imported cabbage worm now showing less 
susceptibility to the insecticide, according 
to findings of entomologists at the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva. 


When first introduced, DDT proved 
highly effective against cabbage worms, 
they say. Also, because it was more ef- 
fective and cheaper than rotenone and 
lead arsenate then being used to combat 
these pests, it largely replaced them in 
New York cabbage fields. 


“Then growers on Long Island and 
elsewhere began to report trouble in con- 
trolling worms with DDT,” continue the 
entomologists. “Now the same situation 
prevails in western New York where con- 
centrations of DDT have been stepped up 
to three to five per cent as compared with 
one to two per cent concentrations found 
effective in the early years of its use. 


“This poor control cannot be blamed on 
seasonal or area variations. The trend 
toward decreasing effectiveness of the in- 
secticide against cabbage worms has been 
too general and to consistent to leave lit- 
tle doubt but that these insects are devel- 
oping strains quite resistant to DDT.” 


RASPBERRY CULTURE 


Whether you’re growing red, black, or 
purple raspberries, a few easy cultural 
practices after fruit season will mean 
more crop next year. George Klingbeil, 
University of Wisconsin horticulturist, 
recommends weed destruction in any 
planting. 


Another universal practice in all types 
of raspberries is to destroy by burning 
all the canes on which fruit was produced. 
Do this after last picking, he says. On 
red raspberries, do not cut back all the 
new shoots, although you may want to 
thin them out some for improved air 
circulation. On purple and black rasp- 
berries, pinch out the tips of all new 
canes when they are 24 to 30 inches 
high—to make the canes produce side 
branches. 


LATE BLIGHT CALLS 
FOR PROMPT ACTION 


Late blight of potatoes has just been 
found on Long Island and in Pennsyl- 
vania. This report from the Federal- 
State Plant-Disease Warning Service at 
The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
Station should serve as a signal to grow- 
ers of potatoes and tomatoes that late 
blight may soon be found in Connecticut 
and adjoining states. The unusually cool, 
wet summer we have had so far is par- 
ticularly favorable for the spread of late 
blight. 


Late blight is a fungus disease which 
winters over in potato cull piles and 


spreads slowly from potatoes to toma- 
toes. When leaves and stems are attacked 
by late blight, they turn black and look 
water-soaked. On cool, wet mornings, the 
undersides of these black areas will show 
a frosty white mass of spores. Late 
blight can destroy an unprotected field 
in just a few days. 


Potato and tomato plants may be pro- 
tected by spraying once a week with any 
one of the following materials: zineb, 
nabam plus zinc sulfate, maneb, Bor- 
deaux, or any of the Standard copper- 
containing fungicides. Phygon may be 
used on tomatoes, but is not suggested 
for use on potatoes. The instructions for 
the use of these fungicides are given on 
their labels. These instructions should be 
followed carefully for best results. 


RECORD PINEAPPLE HARVEST 


A world’s record of more than 200,000 
tons of pineapple was harvested by the 
Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Co.’s planta- 
tion at Wahiawa, near Honolulu, during 
the company’s fiscal year ended May 31. 
This record was disclosed by Henry A. 
White, Dole president, in announcing 
that the company’s agricultural opera- 
tions in the 1955-56 year were among the 
most successful in company history. 
Translated into individual fruits, the 
Wahiawa plantation harvested approxi- 
mately 100 million pineapple during: the 
fiscal year, a world’s record for a single 
plantation. “Our pineapple plantations 
are in excellent condition,” Mr. White 
said. “The growing crops have never 
looked better. The fields are on schedule, 
and we expect production during the 
coming year to be normal.” 


Dole’s second plantation, on the island 
of Lanai, has fully recovered from the 
effects of a strike in 1951 and subsequent 
serious droughts, he said. Its tonnage in 
the 1955-56 year was 32 percent higher 
than the previous year and was the high- 
est tonnage harvested since the 1942-43 
fiscal year. The company’s two Hawaiian 
plantations, which supply all of Dole’s 
pineapple products, total 38,500 gross 
acres. Unlike most mainland food proces- 
sors who buy raw products from indepen- 
dent growers, Dole grows, processes and 
sells all its own pineapple products in 
one integrated operation. 


At the same time, Mr. White an- 
nounced that this summer’s packing sea- 
son is expected to be the biggest in com- 
pany history. Two-shift, peak season 
operations on the plantations and in the 
Dole cannery at Honolulu began in June, 
about one month earlier than usual. Two- 
shift operations are scheduled to continue 
into October, though the plantations and 
cannery operate the year-round on a re- 
duced scale. The company’s employees at 
the peak of the season number approxi- 
mately 7150 persons, about 5000 of them 
in the cannery and the balance on the 
plantations, 


BEANS 


NEW YORK, July 31—Snap: Below nor- 
mal temperatures and no rain last week. 
Prospects for this crop are excellent but 
deliveries are slow because of cool 
weather. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 31—Snap: Below 
normal temperatures throughout last 
week. Showers retarded field work and 
made spray programs difficult to main- 
tain. Reports of plenty to excess mois- 
ture in growing areas. Normal yields ex- 
pected. Harvest in volume in the South- 
ern part with the Central portion start- 
ing about August 1; finished around Lan- 
caster from local raw stock. 


Limas: Full bloom with some light mil- 
dew in a few fields. Spraying and im- 
proved weather conditions are drying up 
this disease, but weeds still persist. 


TRI-STATES, July 31—Snap: Scattered 
rain with some reporting little or none 
and others with drowned out fields with 
over 4 inches from local storms. Gener- 
ally, most areas received % to 1% inches 
with no reports of real damage. Temper- 
atures were a little below normal with 
mean reported from 71 to 78 degrees. 
Harvest of local beans in Maryland is 
slowing down or finished with New Jer- 
sey still running hard. Quality dropped 
off in last fields on Eastern Shore of 
Maryland and some in New Jersey be- 
cause of disease and insects, but overall 
has been good with very good yields of 
1% to 2 tons per acre. This is about 110 
to 150 percent of normal. Downey mil- 
dew causing trouble in some fields. 


Limas: Blossoming and reports show 
excellent crop at this time. Rain held up 
some cultivation so will have weeds at 
harvest time. Spraying and _ better 
weather drying up mildew reported in 
some fields. 


WISCONSIN, July 31—Snap: 5 to 7 de- 
grees below normal temperatures last 
week with excess moisture reported. Good 
crop and moving in volume. Extensive 
use of mechanical picking may lower 
total production because of single pick- 
ing. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 28 — Green: 
Weather continues cool but with in- 
creased sunshine. Heavy local showers in 
some areas hampered harvesting during 
middle of week. Warm period is needed 


_WEATH ER 


to improve crop. 
mal crop. 


Wax: Outlook in the North has im- 
proved somewhat, but still poor. 


Could produce a nor- 


CORN 


ILLINOIS, July 31— Sweet: Generally 
excellent prospects throughout state. 
Canning began about end of July. 


INDIANA, July 31—Light rains and 
some hail reported for last week but no 
real damage done, with temperatures 
around 80 degrees. Made poor beginning 
because of earlier water damage but 
later fields look better. Some borer in- 
festation reported. 


ARLINGTON, IND., July 26—Sweet: Yield 
probably down half ton per acre with 
maturity very uneven due to continued 
rains and replanting because of excessive 
rains. Crop 10 days late. 80 percent of 
1955. 


MINNESOTA, July 31—Very moist con- 
dition prevails with temperatures in low 
80’s. Harvest will start latter part of 
first week in August with expected yields 
above normal. No serious problems from 
weeds, insects or excess moisture. Some 
losses may occur if end of crop runs into 
frost. 


NEW YORK, July 31— Sweet: Good 
growth and expect better than average 
crop. 


OHIO, July 31—Sweet: Some damage 
reported from rains. Corn borer under 


control. Expect to begin about August 
6 to 10. 
JAMESTOWN, OHIO, July 25 — Acreage 


same as 1955. Prospective yield no bet- 
ter than 1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 31—Sweet: Ex- 
pect to begin about August 10 with ex- 
cellent prospects for above normal crop. 
Little disease or insect problems. 


TRI-STATES, July 31—Sweet: Maturing 
nicely with harvest started on Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. Excellent yields and 
quality. Generally, crop is considered to 
be best in years. Insects heavy in some 


- areas and spray programs are in effect 


where necessary. Rains did not seem to 
slow up harvest. Reported yields of 3 to 
4 tons, and more in some fields, which is 
much better than normal. 
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Cool 
weather delayed harvest; expect to begin 
about second week in August. Low insect 
infestation reported. 


WISCONSIN, July 31— Sweet: 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 28 — Sweet: 
Normal weather this past week has im- 
proved prospects for good crop. Approxi- 
mately 25 percent of acreage has now 
reached the 80 percent silk stage. Looks 
as if harvest will begin August 9. Good 
control was obtained on all applications 
for first brood of borer. Corn now ap- 
pears reasonably clean. 


PEAS 


MINNESOTA, July 31 — Pack completed 
with slight improvement in yield from 
later harvesting. Yields were very er- 
ratic and ranged from poor to better than 
normal, so average is hard to determine. 
Total pack in this State is expected to 
be about 80 percent of last year’s 4,300,- 
000 cases. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 31— Will finish 
Alaskas in North-Central part this week. 
Sweet harvest will begin there end of 
this week, to be completed in 7 to 10 days. 
Normal yields and excellent quality re- 
ported. 


WISCONSIN, July 31— Some will con- 
tinue as late as August 12. Excellent 
quality and yields of 2 to 3 thousand 
pounds. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., July 28—Expect to 
complete harvesting at Southern plants 
this week. Finest quality maintained 
throughout season. In the North first of 
the late varieties are being started and 
normal yields are expected. 


TOMATOES 


GARDENA, CALIF., July 27—Packing is 
scheduled to begin the middle of August. 
Crop looks good. 


ILLINOIS, July 31— Crop in generally 
excellent condition with packing due to 
start about August 1. 


INDIANA, July 31—Fair to grood pros- 
pects with some blight reported. 


ARLINGTON, IND., July 26—Have not 
grown normally due to excessive rains. 
Prospects about 65 percent of normal. 


BARGERSVILLE, IND., July 25 — Excess 
rain and cool weather are beginning to 
take their toll. Need fair and warmer 
weather. 


NEW YORK, July 31— Very late but 
looking good. 


OHIO, July 31—Heavy rains of from 1 
to 3 inches, and cool temperatures in low 
60’s at night and 80’s during day have 
retarded ripening, which need warm, dry 
weather from here on. Vines looking good 
and harvest is expected to ao about 
August 15 to 18. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 31—Limited quan- 
tities in South-Eastern portion of State; 
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expect to begin volume packing about 
August 13. Need sunshine. 


TRI-STATES, July 31—Harvest progress- 
ing slower than usual. Either this week 
or next week may be the big one for the 
Eastern Shore of Virginia because of 
rains and bad fruit and loss of up to 25 
percent of plants in many fields from 
Southern Wilt. Most fruit reported in 
poor condition on account of rains last 
week, with cracking, some rotting of bot- 
tom fruit, and poor color. Production is 
increasing in New Jersey with ideal tem- 
peratures and humidity for setting final 
blossoms. Allowing 50 days for maturity, 
this is the final week for a full supply 
in late September. Healthy vine condi- 
tions mean good quality for August. 
Temperatures are now ideal for late 
blight and could cause much trouble. Also 
having trouble getting labor for harvest 
in New Jersey. 


FRUIT 


GARDENA, CALIF., July 27 — Apricots: 
Completed pack this week. 

Peaches, Apples, Bartlett Pears: Crops 
look okay and are next in order. 


TRI- STATES, July 31 — Blueberries: 
Heavy harvest in Jersey at this time. 
However, slower than normal because of 
labor troubles. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS., August 2—Cher- 
ries: Crop in Wisconsin and other cherry 
states very short. Cherries available for 
hot pack less than 25 percent of last year. 
Quality best in history. 


MOBILE PEA VINERS OBSERVED 


Mid-western members of the Mobile 
Viners Subcommittee of the N.C.A. Raw 
Products Technical Advisory Committee 
recently observed the field operation of 
experimental mobile pea combines, 
in their program encouraging develop- 
ment of a mobile viner acceptable to can- 
ners’ needs. 


A combine developed by the Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corporation, under 
cooperative tests with the Green Giant 
Company at Le Sueur, Minnesota, was 
examined by the group on July 17. At an 
informal luncheon and discussion which 
followed a field demonstration, W. D. 
Tyler, Subcommittee Chairman, outlined 
the function of the Subcommittee and of- 
fered their cooperation in evaluating the 
machine. 


The mobile viner developed by the 
Frank Hamachek Machine Company also 
was observed by the Subcommittee on 
the following day. The Hamachek viner 
is under field tests in cooperation with 
the committee and The Larsen Company 
at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Both machinery manufacturers dis- 
play optimism in their progress towards 
development of a suitable mobile viner. 
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1956 SWEET CORN ACREAGE 
FOR CANNING 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


The following report of the 1956 
planted acreage of sweet corn for can- 
ning is based on actual reports from all 
canners known to be packing corn in 
1956, including estimates for five can- 
ners not reporting. This report covers 
only sweet corn for canning and does not 
include acreage planted for freezing or 
other forms of processing. The report 
does not give recognition to acreage 
abandoned. 


1956 1955 
State Total Total 
Acres Acres 

EAST 
13,175 12,474 
Maryland 24,786 20,788 
11,431 10,803 
Other... 3,456 2,341 

MIDWEST 

Ohio .... 8,184 7,203 
Indiana 20,590 18,798 
Illinois 60,480 57,465 
83,933 79,701 
7,024 4,310 

WEST 
Western 27,884 23,527 


States included in “Other States’’ are as follows: 
East: Virginia and Delaware; Midwest: Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Oklahoma, Tennessee and 
Texas; West: Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 


CONTINENTAL CAN 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Yearly awards to sons and daughters 
of Continental Can Company employees 
by the Carle C. Conway Scholarship 
Foundation have been announced by 
Lucius D. Clay, chairman of the board. 

Winners, of 40 girls and 47 boys com- 
peting, were Sharon M. Gercken, Lake- 
land, Fla., and David V. Rigney, West- 
wood, N. J. for the Eastern Region; Mar- 
garet A. Deske and William H. Oswald, 
Chicago, for the Central Region; and, for 
the Pacific Region, Edith R. Berger, Cas- 
tro Valley, Calif. and Roger R. Lucas, 
Hayward, Calif. 


The awards are for $1,000 per year for 
a four year term, subject to maintenance 
by the winners of a satisfactory scholas- 
tic record each year. In each case, the 
college selected by the winner will receive 
$300 per year for such purposes as the 
college may determine, to be paid each 
year as long as the student is eligible for 
the scholarship. 


In addition to the competitive scholar- 
ship awards, trustees of the foundation 
also made two special awards of $500 
each for the academic year 1956-57 to R. 
Bruce Rosenbauer, North Tarrytown, 
N. Y. and Patricia A. Menzel, Oakland, 
Calif. in recognition of high scholastic 
standing. 


The Scholarship Foundation was estab- 
lished in 1951 in honor of Carle C. Con- 
way, president from 1926 to 1930 and 
chairman of the board from 1930 to 1950. 
Mr. Conway is now acting as a consultant 
and chairman of the executive committee 
of the company. 


BURMESE PURCHASES 
AUTHORIZED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
July 31 announced issuance to Burma of 
two authorizations to finance purchases 
of (1) $114,700 worth of dried fruit and 
(2) $114,400 worth of canned fruits and 
juices (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) from U. S. suppliers un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480. 


Authorization No. 33-06 provides for 
the purchase of approximately 350 
metric tons (but not limited to that quan- 
tity) of any or all of canned fruits and 
juices of the following varieties: apri- 
cots, figs, peaches, pears, purple plums, 
sweet cherries, fruit cocktail, cranber- 
ries RSP cherries orange juice and lemon 
juice. Quality and packaging are to be 
as specified in contracts between suppli- 
ers and importers. The product must 
originate from fruit produced in the con- 
tinental United States. 


Authorization No. 33-07, issued pursu- 
ant to an agreement between Burma and 
the U. S. announced on February 8, 1956, 
provides for the purchase of approxi- 
mately 367 metric tons of dried prunes, 
apricots and raisins processed from fruit 
grown in the continental United States. 
The quality and packaging of the fruit to 
be exported is to be as specified in con- 
tracts between importers and suppliers. 


Sales contracts between suppliers and 
importers made beginning August 7, 1956 
and ending on or before November 30, 
1956 will be eligible for financing. . De- 
livery will be to importers c. & f. or c.i-f. 
Burmese ports or f.a.s. vessel, United 
States ports. Shipments from United 
States ports may be made on or after 
August 7, 1956 but not later than Decem- 
ber 31, 1956. 


The buyer or buyers who will be 
authorized to make the purchases have 
not yet been designated by Burma. When 
the designation is made, it will be an- 
nounced. In the meantime, inquiries may 
be addressed to Mr. U. Ohn Khin, First 
Secretary, Embassy fo Burma, 2300 S 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. (Tele- 
phone: DEcature 2-9044). 


Further information regarding this 
program may be obtained from the For- 
eign Trade Programs Division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S .Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
Phone: REpublic 7-4142, Ext. 6211 or 
5433. Please refer to Press Release num- 
ber USDA 2237-56. 


POULTRY USED IN CANNING 


Poultry used in canning and other 
processed foods in June totaled 16,091,- 
000 lbs. ready-to-cook weight, compared 
with 15,579,000 lbs. in June last year 
(13,461,000 lbs. of chicken and other 
poultry and 2,630,000 lbs. of turkey.) 
Poultry certified under Federal inspec- 
tion during June totaled 98,840,000 lbs., 
compared with 66,336,000 lbs. in June 
last year (80,433,000 lbs. were chickens 
and other poultry, and 18,407,000. Ibs. 
were turkeys). 


Rival Packing Company, Chicago, has 
anncunced the appointment of Joseph V. 
Getlin as Executive Vice-President. Mr. 
Getlin was formerly associated with Sea- 
brook Farms Company as Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales, prior to which he was 
General Sales Manager of the Cereal 
Division of the Ralston Purina Company. 


Putman County Canning Company, Co- 
lumbus Grove, Ohio, has purchased the 
complete bean line of Washington Foods, 
Ine., Washington C. H., Ohio, Wilbur J. 
Macke has announced. The transaction 
includes all accounts of Washington 
Foods, including registered labels. Mr. 
Macke is enlarging his tomato plant at 
Columbus Grove so that the bean line 
can be added. The product will be mar- 
keted under the “Mr. Bean” label, with 
sales made through brokers to wholesal- 
ers and chains, supported by a local ad- 
vertising program. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company— Michael 
D. Heeger, who has been Account Execu- 
tive with the Taylor-Walcott Company in 
San Francisco since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed Products Manager of the Dole- 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company’s Market- 
ing Division in San Jose, and will be re- 
sponsible for Dole product planning and 
policies, and for maintaining liaison be- 
tween the company’s Marketing and 
Production divisions in Hawaii and on 
the Mainland. 


Stokely-Van Camp — Robert H. Gun- 
ther has joined the company as Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the President. Mr. 
Gunther was a partner of Robert Heller 
& Associates, having spent eight years 
with that organization as Management 
Consultant. He worked with such com- 
panies as U. S. Steel, National Steel, 
Standard Fruit, and Western Union, cov- 
ering all phases of business such as sales, 
finance, cost accounting, production, en- 
gineering, etc. 


Bryan Canning Company, Bryan, Ohio, 
canners of tomatoes and juice are making 
extensive improvements in their plant. 
Increased storage facilities are included 
in the building program. 


Dekalb Canning Company, Auburn, 
Ind., packers of tomatoes and juice, are 
now busy distilling a crop of mint. 
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Tidewater Canners Association — All 
officers were reelected at the Associa- 
tion’s Annual Meeting. They are: T. D. 
MecGinnes, Virginia Seafoods, Inc., Irv- 
ington, Virginia, President; T. C. Slaugh- 
ter, T. C. Slaughter Company, Reedville, 
Virginia, Vice-President; Robert A. Har- 
ris, Jr., Kinsale, Virginia, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


J. R. Simplot Company, Caldwell, 
Idaho, have announced the consolidation 
of the company’s agricultural and food 
opertaions under Vice-President Leon C. 
Jones. The consolidation brings together 
the operations formerly known as the 
Food Processing Division of J. R. Simplot 
Company, Simplot Western Idaho Pro- 
duce Company, and Simplot Produce 
Company. Mr. Jones has been General 
Manager of the Food Processing opera- 
tions since 1948. R. Starr Farish will re- 
main in charge of sales of processed 
foods. Lee W. Hays will manage the 
sales of fresh produce, and Paul Hanson 
will be in charge of agricultural and raw 
products operations. 


Food Fair Stores—In further expan- 
sion of its Southern Division, has ac- 
quired four supermarkets formerly oper- 
ated by H. C. & D. J. Kirk. Two of the 
markets are located in Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, the third at Dalton, Georgia, and 
the fourth at Marietta, Georgia. The ad- 
dition of the Tennessee stores marks the 
ninth state in which Food Fair is now 
located. 


Robert P. Reedy, an Air Force veteran, 
has been given $250 in cash and a plaque 
as winner in a statewide contest for the 
title of “apprentice of the year.” He re- 
cently completed a four-year appren- 
ticeship at the San Francisco, Calif. 
machine shop of the American Can Co. 
The award was presented at a banquet 
in San Diego given by the California 
Apprenticeship Council. 


Chan Connolly, Secretary - Manager, 
Cannery Growers, Inc., Maumee, Ohio, 
reports that although the Ohio tomato 
acreage was increased 20 percent over 
1955, due to late plantings and unfavor- 
able growing conditions in many areas, 
the total tonnage to be harvested in 1956 
probably will be about the same as in 
1955 for Ohio- Michigan area. The 
Adrian, Michigan, section was hard hit 
by hail and cyclonic winds. 
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Ontario Food Processors Association— 
The annual convention and machinery 
show of the Ontario Food Processors 
Association will again be held at the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, December 
3-4. To alleviate the inconvenience en- 
countered last year when the show and 
convention were held in different build- 
ings, the Association this year has an- 
nounced that everything will be held 
under one roof. The Banquet Hall has 
been obtained for exhibits, while conven- 
tion sessions will be held in anti-rooms. 
Those machinery and supply firms inter- 
ested in exhibiting may obtain full in- 
formation from the office of the Ontario 
Food processors Association, Room 309, 
Ontario Food Terminal, Toronto 14, On- 
tario. 


Ontario Processors Tour—Hosted by 
the Niagara district processors, the an- 
nual tour of the Ontario Food Proces- 
sors Association is scheduled for Tues- 
day, August 21 and will include a tour 
of the Niagara Peninsula beginning at 
8:30 A.M. from Prudhomme’s Garden 
Center in Vineland. Tentative plans call 
for a visit to the Vineland Experimental 
Station and Boese Foods Limited plant 
in St. Catharine’s, luncheon in the Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel in Niagara Falls and 
evening dinner at Prudhomme’s Garden 
Center. 


Continental Can Canada—N. C. Dar- 
rach, formerly Manager of the Company’s 
plant at St. Laurent, has been appointed 
Division General Manager of Manufac- 
turing (metal) of the Continental Can 
Company of Canada Limited, it has been 
announced by J. A. Stewart, Executive 
Vice President. Mr. Darrach will make 
his headquarters in the Montreal office. 
J. G. Stevens has been appointed Plant 
Manager of the Company’s plant in Van- 
couver. 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
has announced the following personnel 
changes in sales: N. J. Jensen formerly 
head of the Philadelphia office becomes 
manager of the Rochester, New York 
office. P. E. Mallory succeeds Mr. Jen- 
sen at Philadelphia. J. H. O’Keeffe be- 
comes manager of the New York office. 
L. S. McAllister is now manager of the 
Cincinnati Sales office. 
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Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation—Plans are already under way on 
an extensive publicity and promotion 
campaign in connection with the annual 
Exhibit of the Canning Machinery & 
Supplies Association to be held at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, February 
16-20, at the time of the 50th Annual 
Convention of the National Canners 
Association. The campaign will be con- 
ducted on a much broader scale than 
herctofore, and will get under way im- 
mediately after Labor Day. Objective of 
the campaign, which has adopted as its 
slogan “The Golden Age of Canning” 
will not be alone to promote the Exhibit, 
but to define for industry and the public 
the Association’s achievements of the 
last half century and to interpret the con- 
tributions made by Association Members 
to the progress of the food industry. 
Direct mail and promotional literature 
for distribution at State Canners Con- 
ventions, a periodic news letter and con- 
tinuing informative news releases will 
highlite the effort. The Clements Com- 
pany of Philadelphia will handle all 
phases of the promotion. 


C. K. WILSON PARTICIPATES 


IN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


C. K. Wilson, vice president of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation, 


manager of the firm’s Canning Machin- | 


ery Division, and president of the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, has accepted an invitation to par- 
ticipate in the third International Con- 
gress on Canned Foods, to be held Sep- 
tember 24 to 28, in Rome, Italy. 

The subject of Mr. Wilson’s paper is 
“Sanitation In Machinery Design and 
Use.” The presentation will be followed 
by a question and answer session before 
the group on Tuesday, September 25. 

Sponsored and organized by the Inter- 
national Permanent Committee on Can- 
ned Foods, the Congress provides an op- 
portunity to members of the organiza- 
tion to review various developments and 
research work carried on for the benefit 
of the canned food industry, and to dis- 
cuss other important problems of inter- 
est to the industry. It is anticipated that 


Cc. K. WILSON 


representatives of 28 countries will be 
in attendance. 

Following Mr. Wilson’s appearance at 
the Congress, he will visit the Canned 
Foods and Packing International Fair at 
Parma, Italy, September 29 and 30. The 
International Fair is Europe’s counter- 
part to the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association exhibit held annually in 
the United States. At the conclusion of 
his stay in Italy, Mr. Wilson will visit 
various processing plants in most of con- 
tinental Europe and England to observe 
food processing operations and techni- 
ques as practiced abroad. He will also 
pay official visits to FMC’s manufactur- 
ing affiliates in England and Belgium be- 
fore returning to his office in October. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS, 
NATIONAL CONTAINER 
MERGER PLANNED 

Directors of Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany and National Container Corp. will 
meet next week in Toledo, Ohio, and New 
York City, respectively, to consider a 


proposed merger of the two companies, 
it was announced July 31 in a statement 
issued jointly by J. P. Levis, chairman 
of Owens-Illinois, and Samuel Kipnis, 
president of National Container. 

The proposed merger would be effected 
through an exchange of.stock. National 
Container common and preferred stock- 
holders would receive Owens-Illinois 
common stock and new Owens-Illinois 
preferred stock, the latter convertible 
into Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. com- 
mon stock. Owens-Illinois holds 2,100,- 
000 shares of Cwens-Corning stcck. 

The merged company would continue 
as Owens-Illinois Glass Company. Opera- 
tions now conducted by National Con- 
tainer Corp. would be conducted through 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the same 
name. 

Following approval by directors of 
both companies, the proposed merger 
would be submitted to the respective 
stockholders of both companies for rati- 
fication at special meetings tentatively 
scheduled for September 17. 


VA WANTS 

Veterans Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. has asked for bids on the follow- 
ing requirements: 

CANNED LIMA BEANS — 13,000 
cases 6/10, any size, extra standard, 
Grade B; 3,300 cases 24/303 Dietetic 
Pack (Sodium restricted), extra stand- 
ard, Grade B. Opening date August 27. 

TOMATO CATSUP & CHILI SAUCE 
—12,650 cases 6/10, fancy, Grade A, To- 
mato Catsup; 2,900 cases 6/10, Chili 
Sauce. Opening date August 28. 

PLUMS — 3,125 cases 24/303 Purple 
Plums, Dietetic Pack, choice, Grade B, 
to be packed in water; 6,850 cases 6/10 
Purple Plums, choice, Grade B, in heavy 
syrup; 4,200 cases 6/10 Green Gage or 
Yellow Egg Plums, choice, Grade B, 
packed in heavy syrup. Opening date 
August 28. 

CANNED TOMATOES — The Veter- 
ans Administration has set back the 
opening date on its invitation No. S-15- 
57, covering Canned Tomatoes, from 
August 14 to August 22. 


Apple juice, growing steadily in popularity, was promoted in 
connection with the back-to-school style showings of Algene 
Sportswear, popular-priced sports clothes manufacturer, at the 
July Women’s Sportswear Show in the New York Trade Show 
Building. Fred Milfred, Vice President and General Stales Man- 
ager of Algene, is shown handing the 500th can of juice given 
out to Miss Tillie Ellis of Charles Weill Corporation, buying 
office representing 250 stores. Buyers expressed interest in car- 
rying out the idea at retail back-to-school style shows in Septem- 
ber. Processed Apples Institute arranged the tie-in with Algene. 
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This oval symbolizes progress! 


Canco’s famous oval trade-mark has identified thousands of important 
canning “‘firsts.”” + In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American 
Can Company developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 
procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the exhaust 
box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. + Advances such as 
this are the result of Canco’s continuing research and development pro- 
gram—a program which helps canners produce better and better products. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


FIRST! 


COME TO 
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CANNERS STOCKS 


Figures compiled by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics 
released last week, show the following 
stocks in canners’ hands as of July 1: 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS IN- 
CLUDING BLUE LAKE—Out of a total 
supply of 30,517,257 actual cases for the 
1955-56 season, shipments to July 1 
amounted to 25,432,263 cases, leaving 
stocks in canners’ hands at 5,084,994 
cases as of July 1. These stocks compare 
with 6,171,158 actual cases in canners’ 
hands the same date a year ago. 


BEETS — Total supply for the 1956 
season was 9,689,408 actual cases. Ship- 
ments for the season to July 1 amounted 
to 8,149,660 cases, leaving July 1 stocks 
at 1,539,748 actual cases. July 1 stocks 
1954-55 season totaled 1,494,873 actual 
cases. 


CARROTS—Total supply 1955-56 sea- 
son was 2,642,638 actual cases. Ship- 
ments to July 1 amounted to 2,143,029 
cases, leaving July 1 stocks at 499,609 
cases. This compares with 850,681 cases 
on hand July 1 a year ago. 


TOMATOES — Total supply 1955-56 
season amounted to 25,442,397 actual 
cases. Shipments to July 1 amounted to 
23,079,943 cases, leaving July 1 stocks at 
2,362,454 cases, which compares with 
2,762,181 cases the same date a year ago. 


TOMATO CATSUP — Total supply 
1955-56 season amounted to 25,646,940 
actual cases. Shipments to July 1 
amounted to 22,797,153 cases, leaving 
July 1 stocks at 2,849,787 cases, which 
compares with 2,699,457 cases the same 
date a year ago. 


CHILI SAUCE—Total supply 1955-56 
season amounted to 2,831,185 actual 
cases; shipments to July 1 amounted to 
2,370,853 cases, leaving July 1 stocks at 
460,332 cases, which compares with 435,- 
941 cases the same date last year. 


TOMATO JUICE—Out of a total sup- 
ply 1955-56 season of 29,038,996 actual 
cases shipments to July 1 amounted to 
27,026,592 cases, leaving July 1 stocks at 
2,012,404 cases, which compares with 
5,405,064 cases same date a year ago. 


BABY FOOD—Total supply for 1956 
was 139,019,000 dozens. Shipments Janu- 
ary through June amounted to 82,525,000 
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dozens, leaving stocks on hand July 1 of 
56,494,000 dozens, which compares with 
60,612,000 dozens a year ago. 


Last week we reported figures from the 
same source showing canners’ stocks on 
hand for corn, pumpkin, applesauce, ap- 
ples, and cherries. To complete the pic- 
ture we repeat here July 1 stocks for the 
1955-56 season, with figures for the pre- 
ceding season in parentheses ( ) for com- 
parative purposes: Corn — 3,294,991 
(7,336,987) actual cases; Pumpkin—395,- 
879 (195,055) cases; Applesauce—2,708,- 
175 (3,201,774) actual cases; Apples— 
1,229,632 (1,292,828) cases; Cherries— 
354,613 (124,814) cases. 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS 
JULY 1, 1956 


Estimates of July, 1956, distributors 
stocks of 22 canned foods—results of the 
fifth in a series of five measurements of 
the 1955-56 marketing season—were re- 
leased July 31 by Robert W. Burgess, 
Director, Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The estimates fol- 
low: 


Vegetables—Distributors stocks of the 
11 canned vegetables measured in this 
survey totaled 15.2 million actual cases 
on July 1, 1956, a decrease of 1.3 million 
cases (8 percent) from a year ago. 
Stocks of corn, amounting to 3.5 million 
cases, and green and wax beans, at 2.8 
million cases, accounted for most of the 
reduction, with decreases of 841,000 cases 
(19 percent) and 421,000 cases (13 per- 
cent), respectively. Tomato stocks, at 2.9 
million cases, were only slightly (1 per- 
cent) below stocks on hand last July 1, 
but stocks of tomato catsup, chili sauce, 
at 1,850,000 cases, indicated an increase 
of 141,000 cases (8 percent). Smaller 
volume items such as beets, carrots, 
sauerkraut, and tomato sauce showed lit- 
tle or no change in stocks since a year 
ago. However, pumpkin and squash noted 
a substantial increase (24 percent) over 
July 1, 1955 stocks, while tomato puree 
and lima beans showed reductions of 24 
and 9 percent, respectively. 


Fruits—Four of the five canned fruits 
covered by this report indicated lower 
stocks on hand than a year ago. Dis- 
tributors stocks of grapefruit segments, 
totaling 447,000 cases as of July 1, indi- 
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cated the sharpest decline percentage- 
wise (12 percent), but stocks of pineap- 
ple, totaling 1.9 million cases reflected 
a larger volume reduction—167,000 cases 
(8 percent)—below last July. Stocks of 
applesauce, at 1.3 million cases, and ap- 
ples, at 446,000 cases, were only slightly 
below their year-ago levels. Red-pitted 
cherries, with stocks totaling 531,000 
cases on July 1 indicated the only in- 
crease over last year—196,000 cases (58 
percent). 


Juices—July 1 distributors stocks of 
tomato juice—at 2.2 million cases, the 
largest volume canned juice—were down 
267,000 cases (11 percent) below last 
year. Stocks of orange juice, at 1.3 mil- 
lion cases, and pineapple juice, at 1.1 mil- 
lion cases, indicated somewhat smaller 
reductions — 150,000 cases and 56,000 
cases, respectively—from stocks on hand 
last July 1. Stocks of grapefruit juice, 
at 1.0 million cases, and citrus blends, 
at 495,000 cases, showed only slight 
changes from their year-ago levels. 


Fish — Distributors stocks of Maine 
sardines amounted to 154,000 cases as 
of July 1, 1956, a decrease of 81,000 cases 
(34 percent) from July 1 a year ago. 


DISTRIBUTORS STOCKS OF 
CANNED FOODS: JULY 1, 1956 


(Including warehouses of retail multiunit 
organizations) 


(Thousands of actual cases) 


VEGETABLES: 

7/1/56 7/1/55 
Beans, green and WAX.....cccceeeeee 2,783 3,204 
Carrots 392 394 
Corn 3,520 4,361 
Pumpkin and 388 313 
Sauerkraut .... 640 639 
Tomatoes . 2,880 2,919 
Tomato catsup, chili sauce............ 1,850 1,709 
Tomato purce (pulp)... 465 608 
Tomato sauce 612 601 
FRUITS: 
Apples 446 449 
Applesauce . 1,805 1,332 
Cherries, redepitted 531 335 
Grapefruit segments 447 511 
Pineapple 1,881 2,048 
JUICES: 
Grapefruit 1,042 1,034 
Orange 1,303 1,453 
Pineapple 1,065 1,121 
FISH: 


* Includes vegetable juice combinations contain- 
ing at least 70 percent tomato juice. 

Source: Business Division, Bureau of the Census. 

NOTE: These data are based on a_ probability 
sample of all wholesalers and warehouses of retail 
multiunit organizations handling canned foods. 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Generally In Good Shape—Tomatoes 
Steady—Feas Moving At Full List—CGood 
S.A.P. Corn Business—Beans Stiffen—Buy- 
ers Await Clarification Of Sardine Picture— 
Tentative Salmon Prices—Peaches Weaken. 


By “New York Stater”’ 


New York, N. Y., August 3, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Aside from a 
weakening in the position of Maine sar- 
dines, reflecting a larger production thus 
far in the season than was the case last 
year at this time and some easing in new 
pack peaches, canned foods markets were 
in good shape during the week. The sup- 
ply situation in canned citrus continued 
to tighten, and West Coast fruits were 
coming in for more attention with a pick- 
up in the tempo of price announcements 
covering the new season’s packs. Some 
idea of probable canned salmon values 
for the new season was also given in 
some tentative prices which came 
through during the week. 


THE OUTLOOK — While distributor 
buying continues highly selective, there 
is an over-all broadening of the buying 
pace reported as canners get more deeply 
into the new pack processing season. It 
is expected that there will be consider- 
able more contracting this year for can- 
ned foods for delivery over spaced peri- 
ods during the new marketing season. 


MAJOR MOVE? —Canners and dis- 
tributors closely following the nationally 
advertised brand picture were intrigued 
during the week with announcement by 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company of plans to 
further widen the product range to be 
covered by canned foods marketed under 
its famous “Dole” pineapple label. The 
expansion, the company stated, would 
come as a result of enlarged production, 
not through supplanting by the “Dole” 
label of goods normally reaching the con- 
sumer through distributor-controlled pri- 
vate labels. 


TOMATOES—More canners are run- 
ning on tomatoes in the Tri-States and 
the market has been generally steady, 
with an occasional report of shading by 
packers anxious to move goods out im- 
mediately. Standard 3038s are generally 
bringing $1.25, f.o.b. cannery, with re- 
ports that a few cars have been worked 
at $1.20-$1.22%. However, canners are 
very conscious of high packing costs this 
season, and barring any heavy glut in the 
raw stock supply, or a sharp drop in 
trade demand, look for a fairly stabilized 
market for the new pack. Standard 1s 
are reported available at 95 cents to $1, 
with 2%s, ranging $1.95 to $2.00, and 10s 
quoted at $6.75 to $7.00. 
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PEAS—Canners in the Tri-States are 
holding at full list prices on new pack 
peas, and are getting a continued good 
demand. Reports from other pea can- 
ning areas likewise note a firm under- 
tone, and packers are apparently con- 
fident of their ability to move the sea- 
:on’s pack on the basis of opening prices, 
or better. 


CORN—With packing operations pick- 
ing up, Tri-State canners have booked a 
good volume of s.a.p. business, on which 
confirmations are now coming through. 
Open market quotations during the week 
found fancy crushed golden 308s firm at 
$1.60, with extra standards at $1.40. 
Fancy wholegrain golden is listed at 
$1.65, with extra standards at $1.45. 


BEANS—A stronger market for green 
beans is in the making in the East as 
canner offerings dwindle and raw stock 
prices advance. Standard round cut green 
beans are firm at $1.05 and up for 303s, 
with extra standards at $1.20-$1.25 and 
fancy at $1.55, all f.o.b. canneries. 


SARDINES—The Maine sardine mar- 
ket weakened during the period under re- 
view, with some business confirmed early 
in the week down to $7.15 per case for 
keyless quarters, f.o.b. cannery. This 
quotation was withdrawn, however, after 
some business had been taken. The trade 
expects the market to stabilize some- 
where between $7.50 and $8.00 when 
things get back to normal. Meanwhile, 
while the pack thus far in the season is 
running ahead of that for last year at the 
comparable time, the run of fish has not 
been consistent, and most plants were 
closed down this week pending a more 
liberal supply of fish. Buyers, naturally 
enough, are operating only for immediate 
needs until the supply price picture .is 
clarified further. 


SALMON — Tenttaive prices on new 
pack Alaska salmon coming through 
from the Northwest this week found reds 
listing at $33 to $34 per case on talls and 
$20 on halves, with pinks at $23 and 
$11.50, respectively, and chums at $21 
and $11. Buyers are inclined to view 
these quotations in the light of “trial 
balloons” until some of the larger salmon 
canners come through with their prices. 
The spot market is bare of carryover sal- 
mon, and the market is nominal insofar 
as immediate shipment goods are con- 
cerned. 


TUNA—There was no price change re- 
ported in tuna during the week. Warm 
weather has brought with it a pick-up in 
consumer demand for tuna, but the trade 
is taking replacement stocks only as 
needed, in view of the indicated large 
supply this season. 


PEACHES—With a heavy peach pack 
this season, the market is not too strong 
at this point, and independents are com- 
ing through with some concessions as a 
result of the low prices named by the 


national brand packers. Standard 2's 
are reported available as low as $2.47% 
for halves, with choice at $2.60, while 
on 303s, standards are quoted down to 
$1.70 and choice at $1.75, all f.o.b. coast 
canneries. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL—Canners are get- 
ting under way on their fruit cocktail 
packs in California, and some relatively 
low prices are reported, with choice 
quoted in some quarters at $2.05 for 303s 
and $3.20 for 2%s, with 10s at $11.75, 
all cannery basis. 


RSP CHERRIES—Fairly large inven- 
tories of lower-priced fruit in distrib- 
utors’ hands, plus a high market on new 
pack, are militating against much in the 
way of new business on 1956 pack red 
sour pitted cherries. Midwestern packers 
are reported receptive to business as low 
as $1.85 for 303s and $10.50 for 10s. 


CITRUS—There were no price changes 
reported in canned citrus. products this 
week. The market tone continues to 
strengthen, however, as packers close out 
the balance of their carryover holdings. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


New Prices Named—Buying Conservatively 

—Standard Peas Short—-Beans Selling Freely 

—Waiting Out Corn Picture—Eastern To- 

matses Offered At Low Prices—Pears And 

Cocktail Open — Concessions In Clings — 
Citrus Continues Tight. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., August 3, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Distributors here 
are getting a better slant on the general 
outlook this week as more prices on new 
pack canned foods are making an. appear- 
ance. However, buying is still on the con- 
servative side as the trade are coming in 
the market quickly for those items which 
are short and are badly needed but im- 
mediate purchases are of the routine size 
only. Canned peas might be the only 
exception at the moment and buyers are 
finding with a shock they cannot buy the 
kind and quantities out of Wisconsin 
they need even though the early June 
pack was just recently completed. 

Most of the industry has named prices 
on the new pack of cocktail and salad at 
levels which are the same regardless of 
who is involved. One or two canners have 
named prices on pears and others are 
expected to follow suit immediately with 
the pack due to get under way by the 
time this reaches print. Northwest can- 
ners are pushing hard to get new pack 
pears in the can as promptly as their fel- 
low canners in California as an early 
flush of business is expected. Corn can- 
ners in Illinois will be under way this 
week and Wisconsin factors should be 
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under way by the fifteenth of August. 
No prices have been heard here as yet but 
they are expected daily with the trade 
showing a lot of interest in the official 
opening levels. New Eastern standard 
tomatoes are now offered here for prompt 
shipment at prices which are a lot lower 
than anything quoted out of the Middle- 
west for quite some time. Canners in 
this area are not quoting as yet but 
should find a ready response once they 
are willing to accept business. 


PEAS—The sweet pea pack is still in 
progress in Wisconsin and canners will 
be pushing to get it finished and out of 
the way by the time beets and corn are 
ready. The quality is reported as excel- 
lent but total figures are expected to fall 
below normal. Chicago buyers are look- 
ing for standard peas in all sizes and 
both standards and extra standards in 
tens and finding very little to buy. Stand- 
ard four Alaskas are bringing $1.30 for 
303s and $7.25 for tens while extra stand- 
ard tens are strongly held at $8.00. How- 
ever, sales are at a minimum simply be- 
cause so little is offered for sale and the 
pack has just been completed. 


BEANS—tThe packing of beans, both 
green and wax, is picking up steam both 
in Wisconsin and New York and the trade 
are buying freely. Fancy three sieve cut 
wax are listed at $1.70 and $9.50 with 
fours at $1.65 and $9.00 while extra 
Fancy cut green are listed at $1.55 and 
Fancy cut green rae listed at $1.55 and 
$8.75 for threes and $1.50 and $8.25 for 
fours with extra standards at $1.20 and 
$7.25. These prices are not general as 
yet as all canners have not quoted. Some 
areas still have not started to pack and 
many of those canners have not seen fit 
to quote at this time. 


CORN—There is considerable interest 
in the new pack of corn and what canners 
believe it will be worth but quotations on 
the new pack are not offered as this is 
written. There have been a few sales out 
of Illinois at $9.00 for fancy cream style 
tens and $8.50 for extra standard but any 
such sales are the exception. The trade 
are being very coy about commitments at 
the moment and seem to prefer waiting 
until they can see a more complete pic- 
ture of what the new pack will bring. 


TOMATOES—First quotations out of 
the East on new pack standard tomatoes 
reached here this week and these listed 
ones at 95 cents with 308s at $1.20 and 
2%s at $1.95. It’s still early to report the 
trade’s reaction to such prices but some 
sales will be made between now and the 
new pack here as the market is bare. 
Local canners have little or nothing to 
sell and are not talking about the new 
pack as yet. This applies to all tomato 
products as well as peeled tomatoes. 


BARTLETT PEARS — The first price 
list on the 1956 pack of pears from Cali- 
fornia quoted the new pack on the basis 
of $12.75 for choice tens, $3.50 for 2%s, 
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$2.25 for 303s and $1.30 for eight ounce. 
These prices are up slightly from last 
year although not as much as might have 
been expected. However, the above prices 
represent those of only one canner with 
a more complete picture expected shortly. 
Northwest canners are expected to meet 
any competition from California at the 
start as early busines should be heavy. 
Canning in both areas should be started 
in a small way by the time this reaches 
print. 


COCKTAIL — California processors 
have opened prices on the new pack of 
fruit cocktail. They list fancy grade at 
$12.50 for tens, $3.40 for 2%s, $2.17% 
for 303s and $1.25 for eight ounce while 
choice grade is quoted at $11.95, $3.25, 
$2.10 and $1.20. These prices are slightly 
lower than last year’s openings and early 
business should be good as unsold spot 
stocks are difficult to find. Canning is 
expected to start at once being held back 
only until pears are ripe enough to pack. 
Fancy fruits for salad are also offered 
now at $16.25 for tens, $4.70 for 2%s, 
$2.95 for 303s and $1.70 for eight ounce 
which is the same level as last year. 


CLING PEACHES—Prices on the new 
pack of Clings had just about been di- 
gested when the industry decided to come 
out with early shipment discounts. Now 
a buyer can purchase choice clings at 
original openings with a discount of 5 
cents a dozen on choice eight ounce, 7% 
cents on 303s, 1214 cents on 2%s and 25 
cents on tens. Standards carry a 5 cent 
discount on 303s, 10 cents on 2%s, and 15 
cents on tens. 


CITRUS — This market is about as 
tight as it can get and still find some 
juice moving into the Chicago market. 
Prices are quoted quite generally but 
these don’t mean too much as most can- 
ners are either off the market entirely or 
can offer only one or two items. It seems 
none of them can offer a full assortment 
which leaves the trade with the necessity 
of shopping around to find what they 
need. Grapefruit juice appears to be the 
shortest in supply followed by blend and 
then orange. All supplies of natural juice 
apparently will not be sufficient to last 
until new pack but the industry might 
have some difficulty moving a surplus of 
early pack sugar added orange. At least 
one canner quoted this item as low as 
$2.85 for 46 oz. tins with the unsweetened 
variety at $3.40 which is an indication of 
the situation as it exists. 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 


one order, same expiration date to one 


company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Canning In Full Swing—Pear Prices Named 
— Interest In Elbertas — Cocktail Prices — 
Packing Sauce—Big Olive Pack In Prospect 
— Plums Wanted — Salmon Run Improves. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 3, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Canning opera- 
tions have about come to an end on apri- 
cots and are in full swing on both cling 
and freestone peaches. Opening prices 
on pears are commencing to make an 
appearance and canning will commence 
shortly in some of the early districts. To- 
matoes have made a _ splendid early 
growth, owing to the excellent weather 
conditions that have prevailed and can- 
ning will get under way well before the 
end of August. Prices to growers in some 
instances are slightly below those of last 
year, but canning costs are somewhat 
higher, so prices of most lines of canned 
fruits are about as a year ago, or a little 
lower. The canned tuna situation is with- 
out much change, with rather heavy 
stocks on hand. Reports from Alaska 
indicate an improved run of red salmon, 
suggesting that opening prices may be 
rather below the spot quotations of re- 
cent months. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry bean 
market has been only moderately active 
of late, with buyers, and especially can- 
ners, confining purchases to immediate 
needs. Small Whites remain quite firm 
at $8.75 to $8.85 per 100 pounds, with 
canners paying the higher figure, as a 
rule. Crop prospects continue favorable, 
although some damage may have been 
done by high temperatures in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Valleys. The 
Army has been making some large pur- 
chases of White beans of late, so that 
stocks of this item are becoming limited. 


PEARS — Opening prices on Bartlett 
pears are commencing to make an ap- 
pearance, with these varrying but little 
from spot lists on last season’s pack. 
Choice No. 303 is offered at $2.27%, with 
the same grade in No. 2%s at $3.50 and 
No. 10s at $12.75. Canners are busy con- 
tracting for fruit and packing operations 
will soon be under way. 


ELBERTAS—Much interest is being 
shown in Elberta peaches of 1956 pack 
with many lists of canners almost iden- 
tical, as far as prices are concerned. No. 
303 fancy in extra heavy syrup is moving 
at $2.22% for fancy halves or sliced, 
with No. 2% priced at $3.45 and No. 10 
at $11.95. Some No. 303 in heavy syrup 
is moving at $2.05 for sliced. Some pie, 
handpacked fruit in No. 10s, is offered 
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at $9.00, but one canner is advising the 
trade that sliced in this item is already 
sold up to the expected pack. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL — Prices on fruit 
cocktail and fruits for salad made an 
appearance during the week. Offerings 
in general are quite close to this list: 
Fancy, 8-o0z., $1.25; No. 303, $2.17%; No. 
2%, $3.40, and No. 10, $12.50. Choice, 
8-0z. $1.20; No. 303, $2.10, No. 2%, $3.25, 
and No. 10, $11.95. Fruits for Salad are 
listed at: Fancy, 8-0z., $1.70; No. 303, 
$3.95; No. 2%, $4.70 and No. 10, $16.25. 


APPLESAUCE—The canning of apple- 
sauce is getting underway on a small 
seale, but will soon become general. 
Prices have not been named on new pack, 
but since the California output promises 
to be less than that of last year the trade 
is predicting that choice No. 303 will 
open at about $1,.40 and fancy at $1.50. 


OLIVES — The California olive crop 
promises to be a large one with orchards 
in excellent condition. This fruit is sub- 
ject to early drop and predictions as to 
size before the end of July are sometimes 
subject to correction. Stocks of canned 
ripe olives are of moderate size and are 
well balanced. Few price lists have 
changed from those brought out late last 
year. 


CLINGS — While the California cling 
peach crop will be one of the largest on 
record, despite the damage done last win- 
ter by floods, there are some items in the 
pack just getting under way that may be 
in light supply. These hinge around 
spiced peaches which make use of small 
fruit. This year’s crop is running to fruit 
of very large size and some canners of 
this item express the opinion that their 
packs will be below those of recent years. 


PLUMS—tThe crop of purple plums in 
the Pacific Northwest promises to be a 
light one, now being estimated at but 
about 66,000 tons, against 90,000 tons 
last year. Canners are receiving quite a 
few inquiries for prices, distributors 
being anxious to serve their trade. 


SALMON—Seventy-five canneries are 
in operation on salmon this season in 
Alaska, against 78 last year, and the slow 
start suggested that the pack might also 
be smaller. The latest pack report, how- 
ever, one bearing the date of July 23, 
places the output well ahead of that of 
last year to a corresponding date. A 
very heavy run of red salmon is reported 
and the canned pack of this one item is 
more than 300,000 cases ahead of that 
at the corresponding date last year. The 
total pack on July 21 was 1,435,567 cases 
made up as follows: King salmon, 44,754; 
red, 869,582; pink, 275,141; chum, 231,- 
190, and coho, 14,900. Lower prices than 
those prevailing last year, especially on 
red salmon, are considered likely. 
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CONVENTIONS ¢ aad e SCHOOLS 


AUGUST 13-15, 1956—INTERNATIONAL 
APPLE ASSOCIATION, 62nd Convention, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SEPTEMBER 6-15, 1956 — NATIONAL 
GREEN OLIVE WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 13-22, 1956—NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 24-25, 1956—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hil- 
ton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 2, 1956— 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Golden Anni- 
versary Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, 
fll. 


OCTOBER 4-5, 1956—MAYONNAISE & 
SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 7-10, 1956—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual Conven- 
tion, Chicago, 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 21-24, 1956 — PROTECTIVE 
PACKAGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EX- 
POSITION, 11th Annual, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1956 — ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting, Casa Munras Hotel, Monterey, 
Calif. 


OCTOBER 24-27, 1956—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1956 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1956—1OWA-NEBRAS- 
KA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meet- 
ing, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1956 — GROCERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956- JANUARY 1, 
1957—-HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1956 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI- STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6-10, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, NAFFP, 
NFFDA, Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 30-31, 1957 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 10th 
Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 1, 1957— 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS- ASSOCIATION, 
12th Annual Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957—MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR FIELDMEN AND PROCESSORS, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1957—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canners School, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


FEBRUARY 13-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


Nore: Many items, particularly vege- 

tables, are withdrawn and _ prices 

represent either last prices quoted or 
for regular customers only. 


ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 4.90 
Mammoth 4.80 
Large 4.75 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal.................. 4.10 
Mammoth 4.10 

N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears .............. 4.80-5.00 
Large Spears ......... 4.60-4.70 
Medium Spears. 4.40 
4.30 

Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & ‘ips 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 

BEANS, SrTrINGLESS, GrEEN 


1.70-1.75 
..9.25-10.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303. 1.05-1.19 
6.00 
New York & Pa. (New) 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........2. 2.10 
No. 10 1.25 
Cut Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.75 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 9.00 
Ex. Cut, No. 30% 
10 


wee, Fey., Wh. 3 sv., No. 303... 
10 


1 
8 
1 
No. 6. 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 308................1. 
No. 10 9 
1 
No. 308.. 1 


° 


No. 9.75 
10 8. 
std. ‘Cut, No. 303......... J 
FLORIDA 
Mip-WeEstT 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 


OZARKS 

6.25 

N.W. & Cal. Blue Lakes 

Wh., Fey., 2.25 
No. 10 12.50 

3 sv., No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 11.7 

Cut, B NO. BOB 1.90) 
No. 10 9.35° 

Ex. Sed... 6 av., No; BOB 

Ex, Std., 5 No. 1.80 
No. 19 7.80 

Std., No. 808 1.82% 
No. 10 7,00 
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REANS, LIMA 


EAst 

Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Small . 2.35 
Medium 2.20 
No. 10 11.75 

BEETS 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 

Fev., Sliced No. 308... 

Midwest, Fey., Sl., No. "8 oz. 

Fev., SI... No. 8 2, 
No. 

Diced, No. 308 .. 

o. 10 


No. 10 
N.Y, Fey., Cut & Diced, 
303’s 1.05-1.10 
Sliced BOB'S 1.25 
CARROTS 


Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 10 ..... 5.50 

East, Fey., Diced, No. 20-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.65 

CORN 

W.K. & C.S. Golden 

No. 303 ..1.60-1.70 
WD) 9.50 

if Std. No. 1.40-1.50 
9.00 

Std., No. 303 1.30 
Ne, 10 nom 

Shoepec. “No. 303 1.50-1.79 
'9.50-10.00 

MiInweEst 


Cold. All Grades 
and Sives ... 
S., Fev., No. 


No. 10 
rx, Std., No. 308... “1% 
.50 


PEAS 


ALASKAS 


SWEETS 


Fey.. Pod Run, No. 303. 


1.30 

1,20 

VMinwrsr ALASKAS 

1 sv., No. 303 2.60 


1 sv., No. 10... 
2 sv., No. 303 . 
2 sv., No. 10 


3 sv., No. 10 ... oneal 
© 35-1. “40 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Std.. 3 sv., 8 oz .90 
3 sv., No. 303... 


1 sv., 8 oz 
“inwest SWEETS 
No. ye 9.75 
Fev,, 4 1.57 wri. 65 
No. 8.75 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308......1.8714-1.40 


4 sv., No. 10 8.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
(nom.) 1.50-1.60 
INO. 10 .(nom.) 5.50 
East, Fey., No. 2\....... (nom.) 1.75 
BD (nom.) 6.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., 
No. 2% 
1.90-2.00 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fey., No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
oO. 1.90-2.00 
.-6.75-7.00 
No. 215 1.70 
No. 10 — 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.16 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
\TES 
Ex. Std. 
Std., No, 3038 1.25 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
N. Y. & Pa 
No. 
No. i0 00 
No. 2.00-2.10 
1.55-1.65 
No. 2% .... 2.65-2.85 
8.50-8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.45 
No. 2% nominal 
No. 10 — 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 308.......... 1.70 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 +750 
Std.. No. 303 1.30 
= 2% .... 1.90 
10 7.00 
No. 10 
Teen, he, 1,20 
No. 10 ...... 6.50-6.75 
TOMATO CATSUP 
No. 10 .-10.00-10.50 
Mid-West, 1.80-1.85 
No. 10 12.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.)..........15.00-15.50 
Indiana nominal 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 803..1.45-1.50 
No. 21% 2.35-2.40 
No. 10 8.75 

Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 

No. 2 Nominal 
No. 10 8.00-9.00 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1.15-1.20 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 10 

Calif. (gravensteins) 

No. 303, Fey. 1.50 
No. 10 9.00 


APPLES (East) 


No 10, Sl. 9.50-10.50 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
Choice, No. 214 3.15 
No. 10 11.15 
Std., 2.85 
No. 10.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 24a... 3.75 
No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIES 
50 
50 
calif, Fey., 8 02. .. 
No. 265 
No. 4.05-4.25 
No, 10 14.00 


THE CANNING TRADE - 


pre 
Northwest, R.A.. Fey., 8 
No. 308 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
COCKTAIL 

Fey., NO. 808 217% 
oO. 3 40 

0. 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
BOB 1.9244-2.00 
No. 2% 2.95-8.05 
10.25-10.50 
Chotee, Mo, BOB 1,75-1.80 
0. 2% 2.60- 2. 70 
No. 10 9.85 
No. ts sees 2.47 2.5 
No. 10 11.95 
PEARS 
Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 
No. 3.75-3.85 
—- 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.75 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 21% 3.15 
No. 10 11.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey.. Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 21% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
No. 1 7.45-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz, tin 2.60 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.65-2.70 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.20-2.25 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.45 
46 oz. 3.20-3.35 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 
46 oz. 
TOMATO 


Mid-West, Fey., No. 2.... 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
No. 10 5.20 
46 oz. 
No. 10 90 
FISH 


SALMON—PEk CASE 
(Nominally Quoted) 


Red, No. 1T..........83.00-34,00 
20.00-21.00 
15.00-16.00 
PS. 20.00 
23.00 
11.50 
chum, 
11.00 
SARDINES—Prr CASE 

Calif., Ovals, 1’s......... 

No. 1 Ni 

Maine, } 
CASE 

Fey., White Meat, 1’s......13.50-15.50 
Fey., Light Meat, 14's......11.50-13.50 
Std., Light Meat 10.25 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.26 
August 6, 1956 


Choice, No. 308 
Fey.. No. 308 6091.65 
| 
No, BOR. ol Bel 20 
Ex. Btd.,. 2 BO. SOB 
ae Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303................1.55 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303....1.70 
Be 
< 


